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Volunteers may actually benefit from 
their service more than the people they 
help,: according- to a study ■ conducted 
by Max H ines; a ri a ssi >-tant professor in 
the department of human develop- 
ment, family living and community 
educational services at Stout. 

In many situations, the giver can 
essentia)])' receive throng] 1 the very act 
of/giving, Hihes concludes, 
■: Hines. .'conducted a self-esteem 
study on a group of 46 boys with Big 
Brothers in the Minneapolis area and 
its suburbs. His findings were pub- 
lished in a rei ent issue 0/ the "Journal 
of Humanistic Education and Devel- 
opment." ■ ■■:■■':',': ■"■ ■-.'"/'.:■ ,; ■'.' .;".. ' : ":-; 
.'■ Big- Brothers and Big: Sister's of 
America is an organization designed to 
provine voluntary service re- children 
in one-parent families. The Big Broth- 
ers program matches « male morel 
with 'a7 fatherless" boy. A Big Brother 
volunteer spends three to five hours 
per we ek with 'us Little Brother rhe 
purpose of the. Big Brother program is 
to provide a meaningful, respectful; 
caring relationship for the Little 
Brother,^ ;;-S' ■■. : .;y-;o;V./ ; ; ; ' ■;-■'/'. :;•.-■■".;. ■ : =-'--V 7 y 

Unselfish' concern for the welfare of 
others, as! expressed Joy volunteers im 
programs such as Big Brothers, "may 
provide, psychological benefits to per-: 
sons serving in. the altruistic role," 
Hines stated in the journal article titled, 
"Effect of First Year of Matching on the 
Self-Esteem of Big and Little Brothers." 
" In the study, testing was conducted ; 
witMn one week of matching and again 
one year later. The46 Big Brothers were 
given the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale 
and the Little Brothers were given the 
Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept 
Scale.' ' ; ".;-.. ■"'..:' 

"Little Brothers' self-esteem in- 
creased, but Big'Brothers' self-esteem 
increased significantly," Hines said. "I 
was surprised by the study results and ■! 
I looked over the data again." ] 

"The reason for my interest, in the I 
topic is because I know what it's like to I 
not have a dad," Hines said. "I was a I 



fatherless boy. My dad died in a car 
i ex Iccvt v\ he i ^as n ne yt ars ol - 1 
havebeeixa Big Brother .twice and this 
led me to have an interest in the work of 
the organization." ~ 
: -■ Despite his involvement in the pro- 
gram Hmes said he approached the 
research with a noivbiased attitude. He 
was- interested as a scholar to see if the 
program was effective. 

"Lots of people believe the program 
is effective, but tha i belief needed to be 
proved 1 or disproved with hard data>" : 
Hines said." "No one had ever done a 
study like this before." : 

There has been a less rigorous study 
which directly measured the effects of 
the Big Brother program oh the self- 
steem o f Little Brothers, Hines said 
Howevej, no study to date had exam-" 
ined the effect of the program upon the 
Big Brother volunteers. 
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"■; One. of the . questions- this study 
raises is whether or not just anybody 
will ben>if-n from being a volunteer or 
whether these benefits are reserved for 
nself -select group> Hmet said. ' The Big 
Brother.'-' in this study did benefit, but 
we're not sure why," Hines said. "It 
may be due to a self -selectee! groups' 
■need to be helpful.. We justdon't know 
at this point."-: V -•.': .'■-;w,-... : '•'.■;'.. .' A 

Another question which the study 
raises is whttivt the results can be 
generalized to different segments of 
the population) Hines said The people 
in the study were primarily upper 
middle class whites. 

Hines hard thai mrtbci research is 
needed io judge rut- effects of this and 
other volunteer programs upon par- 
ticipants who arc serving in an altruis- 
tic role which Society holds in high 
esteem. 
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As-Americans live longer and health 
care: costs soar, the government may 
increaslingly defend on family niem- 
bers to care for their elder] y relatives a z 
home, r accqrding lo Jan Hare; assistant- 
professor of family science and geion - 
tology^af Stoutr.-v;, : :^ ;rA- X ' : 'AAy-AA' 

"Over Hie next 20 years, there are 
expected io be 200 percent more people 
age 85 years old and older," she said. 

.Why such -a higher percentage of 
elderly people? Hare said it's because 
of the dropping birthrate and longer 
life expectancy due to medical technol- 
ogy. In this century a 'one, b/e expec- 
tancy at birth has risen from 47 to 74.5 
years. / ~- ._ ~" -._•_ " 

Annual Medicare costs in 1986 were 
$75 billion and are expected to be $114 
billion in 2000, but only five percent of 
our elderly population are in institfy 
tions,;she;sald/!y-yAyA;'.A ■ Ay : AyAy 

"Eightv percent of care for elderly is 
informal support from family mem- 
bers," Hare said, 'These caiegivers 
provide transportation, shopping; 
house chores, emotional support, help 
with finances and sdrfietimes physical 
care." A y - ;-.-■- A'v,A •:■ rA'-^AC 

Caregivers areusu ally 40 to f-0 years 
old. They care for parents who are in 
their 80s and 90s and they still provide 
support for th ei r child ren \ yfob are teen- 
agers and college students, she said. 
People who are providing ca re at both 
ends of their families are referred to as 



the "sandwich generation." 

The majority of caregivers ate 
women, she said Twenty-nine percent 
are adult daughters, 23 "percent are 
wives and 48 percent are of ten -.rela- 
tives, primarily women. This is a femi- 
nist issue, " 

"Work is the primary competing 
demand lor these women," Hare said. 
"They are usually in their 50s and 60s. 
have returned to work and ordinarily 
don't have professional jobs. Research 
is showing that the stress on these 
women is enormous." Elderly people 
who have chronic organic brain syn- 
drome, for example Alzheimer's Dis- 
ease, never gel better, only worse, and 
can live for 10 years alter" the disease 
has been diagnosed. ' 

"'These people often go into a nurs- 
ing.home when the}' become inconti- 
henf (have bowel or bladder failure}/'* 
she said, - ' 

Today's families need help whether 
an elderly relative is cared for at home 
>r placed in a nursing home, because 
there is stress involved in both situ- 
ations. Hare said. 

"We are ! he only major industrial 
country which doesn't provide much 
support for family caregivers," she 
said. . ; .■ 'Ay Ay'/ yyyAy : ; Ay,'. 

If people decide to stay nome and 
care- for their elderly relatives, they 
aren't able to build any social security 
fund for themselves; Hare said. 



"Most children want their parents 
to remain inch pendent for as long as 
they can,'' Gail fvlisfeicit assistant pro- 
fessor of family finance at Stout, said. 
"Because tosaddk childremwlth mak- 
ing decisions which they have never 
made, oj legally c m't make, puts un- 
necessary stress on the civil J ren." - 

Independence is on^ oi the hardest 
things tor elderly parents to give up, 
MisfeldtisaiGl The) are used, td taking 
care'of their childreo, but they don't 
like their children taking care of them. 

"Caring does hot mean doing every- 
rhiig tor them,'' Misfeidf said, "But 
even giving advice to pajehts can be 
challenging,' Mlsfelclt feels that a 
po.wr ol attorney is \ ery important. 

A 'durable power of attorney' is 
drafted once and continues until the 
person dies or the power of attorney is 
changed. 

"11 a court grants a power of attor- 
ney, it could possibly choose someone 
who doesn't know bovv the person 
would like thing? taken cafe of,' Mh 
feldtsaid. "Anearlypowei of attorney 
ctocumern saves t-niKn moment and 
■stress on the person. and the family of 
going to co li rt to d cci Jen tei ita 1 compe- 
Tence." ",: :y/;yv'Ay;ly ■•;';..;;.." y • 
,"-;■-• One .of the best gifts of love elderly 
parents 'can. give to their children is to 
have their financial and legal matters 
settled, Misfeldt said. ' 
; .. Marlys Jimos is a"sandwich genera- 
tion" caregiver. She works 40 hours a 
week as a secretary-typist in the School 
of Home Economics at Stout, is mar- 
ried, has two sons, ages 17 and 20/ and 
cares for her 81 -year-old mother. Jimos 
and her husband, George, also visit her 
81-year-old terminally ill, housebound 
uncle and care for George's 83-year-old 
mother's home while she is in a nurs- 
ing home. . 

"There is a lot of stress," Jimos said. 
"They're always on my mind and it's 
an emotional drain." Jimos has power : 
of attorney for her mother-in law. ; 

"They've helped us and now it's our j 
turn to help them," she said. I 
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An Iowaunan's plight has sparked a 
study at Stout that could improve life 
foriuimerouspeople with physical and 
mental disabilities. ';:-. ';'-..-■'■';;;.'■'. 

The story began hiore than five 
years : ago with jay who has cerebral 
palsy that severely restricts his com- 
munication abilities. 

While attending public school in 
1984, the then 'I S-y ear-old special edu- 
cation student was introduced to. .the 
world of computers, '.,.:.'' ' -.'\'i '■■ .'■' 
.. .. A whole new avenue of expression 
was opened and fpi the first time Jay 
was able to regularly participate in 
educational programs enjoyed by 
other students. Thai is, until he re- 
turned to school the: next year and the 
new teacher did not eve nhavethe tech- 
nological training toknon whichcable 
was needed to connect jay's electronic 
communication board t< > the computer. 
Jay then spent much of the next two 
years languishing in a corner of -his 
classroom with no access to his com- 
puter and the educational programs it 
provided. ■■■-'; ; ; "'•■ : .- 

Joy Bergstrand, a Stout adjunct in- 
structor of education and a vocational 
rehabilitation professional, first 
learned of Jay's plight when contacted 
in 1987 by new management of the 
facility where he lived. The manage- 
ment was appalled, Bergstrand said, 
that Jay had been allowed to: slip 
throughithe cracks of the education 7 
system for two years with little effort 
made to correct his.computef problem. 

"Alot of people do not realize how a 
computer; can mean '" freedom for a 
handicapped person,": said Berg- 
strand, explaining that Jay's, computer 
was new technology at .the time that, 
few teaehers'knew how to operate.. 

"There is the potential that many 
(disabled) children are not being 
served in the school system," she said. 
"Perhaps more people could be helped 
if they know what we've learned about 
Jay" - ..' -;- 

Bergstrand, who visited Jay in Au- 
gust 1987, said his dilemma provided 



' a lot of people 

" do not realize 

how a computer 

^jcanmeantreedom 

for a handicapped person.'' 

- Bergstrand 



the ' spark ' for a current study by her 
and Mary Hopkins-Best, Stout voca- 
tional rehabilitation undergraduate: 
program director The purpose is to; 
assess how well users of "assistive 
devises" can blendmto school settings 
and in the future, to recommend ways 
to more adequately serve students in 
need; of such devices. -A:;;: :'U: : ?'-;■■;. 

The (.-Miniated 'SUUO assistive de 
vices include wheelchairs; simple low- 
cost tools, sue li as hand splints to aidin 
: writing and instruments to help turn 
handles; and more sophisticated items, 
such as computers and voice-commu- 
nication devices costing thousands of 
dollars, Bergstrand said. ' 

The mentally retarded, deaf and 
hearing impaired learning disabled, 
blind and visually impaired, speech:, 
and language disabled orlhopc Jn alh 
impaired, and multi-handicapped can 
all be helped, she said. . : . J : ;; : 

Jay. is an extreme, yet "quite real,, 
example Of how modern technology 
designed; to help people; with disabili- 
ties can actually result in technological 
imprisonment, Bergstrand said. His 
story does have a happy ending/how- 
ever. The new management at Jay's 
home made special efforts to see that 



his compute]' access was restored. Jay is 
now receiving the assistance he needs 
to secure his independence and in- 
crease Iris employment skills. 

"We want them to be as independent 
as possible/' Hopkins-Best said. 
"That's the bottom line why you want 
assistive devices to be available in an 
indxviduaT.'";;;:; ;;;;J : ; : ''':. ,.- J :;.."_ 

Bergstrand said problems encoun- 
tered by Jay and other people with 
disabilities are often the result of a 
knowledge vacuum on the part of the 
instructor Teachers, sometimes over- 
whelmed; by the large ;number and 
complexity of many assistive devices, 
often experience "technophobia" and 
cannot effectively use the equipment, 
she-said. - .■.-.■'a-^:--', •■" ;.:._ 1 :■■;_";■■ .. 

"The vast majority or special educa- 
tion training clue-, not tern h teachers 
how to develop, acquire and use the 
curriculum and equipment that is 
available to them," Hopkins-Best ex- 
plained. ;,;.;;.;; ^.r:;; i ./;;:-c:': ; ; v ; : 

Regardless of the technical com- 
plexities, Bergstrand said , it is crucial 
that teachers are aware of the advan- 
tages of employing assistive devices, 
. particularly to younger children. She 
explained that studies have shown that 
if children are not helped by age 10 
"their habits have been ronied and 
technology is not a part of Iheir habits." 

The Rehabilitation Technology As- 
sistance Act, 1988 federal legislation to 
provide technical-assistance funds to 
rehabilitation centers for children in 
the United States; is. a.major step for- 
ward: in the ongoing funding battle, 
Bergstrand said. It is estinr-ired that-4.5 
million 'children! nationwide could 
benefit from more effective use of tech- 
nology, according to .sponsors of the 
act. The Wisconsin Department of 
Public Instruction estimates that about 
80,000 state children could be helped 
by assistive devices. 
. For additional information on assis- 
tive devices, Contact the Stoiit's Center 
for Rehabilitation Technology, phone 
715/232-2248. ; 
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At most colleges and universities, ire- 
search in the chemistry department is 
conducted by faculty: and graduate 
students." ."'• // ■'■'•:. .//-■■„<. 

But at Stout, iuidergraduai.es get a 
crack at research in "chemistry courses 
they take-, as part of their specialized 
majors.-- ; - . ■//-■- ''/>^/ r ^/~ r -.-"/ : ''. : 

Stout offers only an undergraduate 
minor in chemistry but students en- 
rolled in programs such as industrial 
technology, dietetics, applied technol- 
ogy and applied mathematics study 
chemistry as part of their degree re- 
quirements. ; ; >-/ / ■:;;';;. "*' : // : .'■.;', ■/-' 

"There are people who believe you 
can't do research unless you have a 
chemistry major," said Susan Nurren- 
bern, chemistry department.ehair. "We 
feel differently." 

The students attracted to chemistry 
research at Stout: are ."problem 
solvers," Nurrenbem said. "They are' 
intrigued by tin method of tickling a 
problem and solving that problem." 
//About 10, of the -20-25 chenustry. 
minors are involved in resea cell . Nur- 
renbern said. The level of involvement 
depends on the background and moti- 
vation of the individual students, she 
-said.., "■■■.""''■'■.; ''C."'- ;: ' -•/'/':'.-//''-\v-/'''-'/ 

"I thought it would look good on a 
resume," Craig Canterbury jokingly 
said, as he took a break from experi- 
ments to develop a solid Lubricant coat- 
ing for fine powders used in the manu- 
facturing of metal parts The gbaj is to 
develop a more efficient method of 
making the parts. . /'■ 

Canterbury,- a Junior majoring in 
-tppheo technology, ^pl an J tl j l He 
jumped at the opportunity to do re- 
search not only ■because if payed , 
money, but because it allowed him to 
explore the.problem-solving process. : 
"The recipe is .not laid out (in re- 
search)," he said, "so you have to iden- 
tify the variables you are dealing with." 
This inquiring 'nature, is what moti- 
vates undergraduates to do research, 
Nurrenbem said. . 

"We look for a person who is inquisi- 





tive, who shows signs of independent 
though!/ she,expiained ' We look i or 
someo) te who appears to be an a nal yttg 
cat thinker." 

Dave Walsh, a senior also majoring 
in applied technology, has been work- 
ing for three years on research to de- 
velop a better powder used in the 
strehgthehiiig of iron products. The 
financial backer of the project, the 
Hoegahaes Corp. of Riverton, N.J., Jios 
recently filed a patent application re- 
sulting from experiments at Stout. 

"We found a workable system tliot 
produced parts with belter, stronger 
physical characteristics," said Walsh, 
who was limited In what be could say ; 
because of the need to protect the par 
en t application. 

Nurrenbem said many capable stu- 
dents are not aware of the research 
opportunities at Stout. Canterbury and 
Walsh may never have become in- 
volved if they were not approached by 
teachers who recognized their poten- 
tial, she said. Walsh has welcomed the 
opportunity/V;/;/ ."V. ,///.■"/ •"/■; '",'.'' r - 

"This presents itself as a very com- 
fortable working '-environment/' said 
Walsh, : who hopes to use the experi- 
ence" gained at Stout in future research 
after graduation. "The people are good 
here and are easy.to- work with. And I 
like #; '-;//' '/'-/- - \] Y *'/;-/; 

Students are assisting chemistry 
department -faculty/in other research 
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Professor Mary Oriield is conducting 
experiments, with the help of Canter- 
; bury, to. more clearly define.and under- 
stand the ion properties of ceramics. 
Professor Martin Ondrus is receiving 
student assistance in a study to deter- 
mine water quality for a proposed 
fresh- water salmon hatchery- at the St. 
;Cr pixy Indian Reservation near 
Da nbury, and in a project to detect lev- 
els of afrazine, a herbicide used mostly 
tu kill annual weeds and quack grass, 
that seep into the groundwater. - 

Wurrenbern said she expects the 
chemistry department, which has a 
half dozen faculty positions, to main- 
tain its ( Ommitment to undergraduate 
research, but its resources are limited. 

"The emphasis to do research con- 
flicts with the teaching responsibili- 
ties," she said. "At research institutions 
such as UW-Madison, the people in- 
volved in projects are graduate stu- 
dents who work independently. Our 
students require extensive faculty 
guidance. That creates a heavy time 
commitment." 

But the rewards are also there. 
'_ /As undergraduates work on a proj- 
ect they tend to ask questions and look 
at things with a little more creativity," I 
Nurrenbem said. "It's exciting that f; 
ideas don't get dismissed simply be- '§ 
cause it's general knowledge that it | 
can't be done." , ■ \ / 
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The picture: creates an unrelenting 
craving.' 'p: ;/;-;"'; - ; -X ./^V"'-/'-//-: y y;p;/:y;,y 

spnnter,ythe consluner is propelled. ;td 
the' supermarket; :piy ; the -clpsestyfest-y 
food eatery ;f bx ; that ; golden-brpwiv 
hattaburgex>;the;fluifiest ypancakes,:the 
plumpest turkey dr. the most, refresh-:; 
ing;. thirst-quericluhgydnnk: yy/ yy/yy ■■] -\ ;/ 
r // The; aSvertisenrenty^pirow^eclyythe: 
motivation to buy but sonietiines "the ; 
picture looksbetter. thajvthe realthingy 
The hamburger is -not quite as golden 
brown, the pancakes not as fluffy they; 
turkey not as pluinp and the drink no t; : 
nearly-spreyfreshing, : : -;- "-...: -:-■'■■ ;y y. ; y-'y\; 
; What is seen in an advertisement' is 1 
more than just a picture of food, it is "am 
image created by the imagination and . 
equipment of professional food stylists : 
and photographers. :. 
■'"'.- "yYou've heard that old saying,;. 
'don't play: with; yourTood/^welLy.we 
play with our food" said Marty Sprin- 
ger, photographic coordinator : at y 
Stout's Instructional Technology Serv- 
ices. "YOiido whatever you have, to/do 
. to make the food lpokbetter." ., y : : .'-., 

Tood stylists and photographers use ; 
ah assorted grab bag of tricks : to/make, 
food look more, appealing, said Sprin- - : 
geiv wlio teaches a pne-credit fpbdpho- 
tography.ePurse.aty Stout. Foods "are • 
often rolled;, y sprayed,-:" ;paihted, , 
brushed, trfmined, .cut, burnt, glued, 
and otherwise manipulated in readi- 
ness for the. perfect photo opportunity. . 

"The photograph; has; to sell the:: 
fopd/'-yhe. 'said. "The purpose of food 
illustration for a corporation is to create - 
an.im.age for the product-^- to establish , 
a brand identity" : ; y- --..'. / .'■';; ,y :"y y 

Springer, who photographs food on 
a regular basis for Stout honae econom- 
ics students, cited several examples of 
how. food is manipulated to achieve a 
marketable image. When cooked prop- 
erly ground beef generally is too dark 
to reproduce well on film. To make the 
hamburger look more taste tempting, 
the food stylist will undercook the beef, 
roll it on its edges to increase the thick- 
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ness, brandy the top -with -grill marks 
and, finally, paint it with-vegetable oil 
to give it that juicy, Inouth- watering 
look. . "_— "- > ;--,-_'--- : - 

"The foody always looks; good 
,:enoUgh:ytp^t^;Sj»^ 
smile, "but oftehihisn't."_ - 

Other favorite- advertising gim-" 
micks include plastic wrap as a substh; 
tutef or ice to produce a more glistening 
look, corn syrup^^^l^fheysideyof; 
a glass to create the image of condensa- 
tion, turkeys undercooked and stuffed' 
with aluminum foil so" they won't col-, 
lapse, pancakes- Cooked by the hun- 
dreds to; get /the one;pei^ec|;sfack^and- 
alUminumyfoil; glued i tp/ytl^bhekydf /a; 
bottle lo add luster. 

1 ■•-: "They do/that pnbeer 'bpttles all they 
time," Springer, said. "That's, why the 
beer looks so/g(^d."/;yyy;;yy:yy. y :/:;'::,-./- : 
;- ■} AlthoughT6pds-Sah;beSbctpred, to/ 
look moreyappetizing^;Sp|inger /;saidy 
f eder al f egulations'yirgyruiieyThat The-; 
adverftsed'ypfpdiictxa^iot^be ; altered: 
'-significarir^^ 

He used/ayeofn ^Tlakesbojtas arrex- 
ample. The package:: illustrated :the 
cereal in a bo Wlwithmilk^trawberries: 1 
and a, spoon as!yprpps?Theycofn;flakes.: 
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■were hand picked by the food stylist 

" from hundreds of boxesso that only the t 
biggest; _ most textured flakes were 
used: Each individual flake was then 
sprayed with aiixativeto help prevent 
breakage and vacuumed to eliminate 
dust.- Although the corn flakes r Were 
carefully selected and doctored, the 
basic appearance was not changed. 
_ The props received special atten- 
tion, however. The spi'.'on was over- 
sized so that more-flakes could be held, 
the strawberries were painted red to 

-produce a glistening shine, and" since 
milk- reflects a greenish tinge when 
photographed, the normally healthy 

::dairyprpfttj!^ 

''They can manipulate the (props) 
because /that's not what they're sell- 

"ihg^"' he^aidSSTheyire selling fheebrn 
flakes.".; - : ;- ""-. "- // " .". 

\ ytehcy ahchtCxture of f odd/ / : ; > yy; -:'. ; C •'■/ 
yy "Ghee.se: seems to be a: favorite to 
photograph/ -"because" It has:. so: many 
textures/': .said .Springer, explaining 
/that' wihe,y grapes,"ybread,: : checkered 
/tablecloths nhd /other -yprops 'can?be 
Used.:/ Vir^/;-..^'/ ■ 'Pv.i:--:y.' : '?-~ :■?■'::. " 
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- Money may not be the only goal in 
: mind for college students '.'working ~aX 

part-time jobs, '■"'': -';■'. ■ ' 

: ;. ''Student employees gain work ex- 

; . perience, job skills and sources of fu- 
ture-job references," said Beth Resech, 

"Stout's student employment coordina- 
tor.. -:;' , ;- : ■ :.-".. ".''•...''• - ' '■'■ 

.>_/,.?Lis.a.Stpck-'iwprkedasa'deHcalassis- 

;taht atthe Financial Aid office while 

- attending . school as an interior design 
major. After graduation in December 
1:988/ Stock accepted a position as an 
inferior designer with BWBR Architect 

; : itt St; Paul, Minn., a firm she interned 
with the previous summer. She said her 
'.. pn-campus work experience provided ; 
; ari advantage, when seeking her cur- 
rent employment. 

"They recognized that people heedv 
strong office skills for business writing' 
and documentation," Stock said. 
"Through my job(at the Financial Aid 
: office)/ 1 have had experience with us- 
ing the computer : system, different 
automated: equipment and PC pro- 
grams. : Working in an office helps, to 
learn office procedure ■and it is impor- 
tant in ■dealing; with- .professional 
"people." '■■;■ : : ; , ;■'■:....'■;.. ■;.'"■. .i\V-;.-: '. : .■;',: .:'.■-/ ; 
. Kpua Vang, a senior majoring in art, 
dias : worked; at ' Ins tructiphal Technol-: 
,bgy- Services: (ITS), Graphics '.for two 
r : years?.''r have learned how to under-, 
stand what the: client needs and how to 
work with others," Vang' said. 

'-Student, employees develop time 
rhanagement, ' : decision -making and 
communication skills; .Resech said. .: 
%;t"I' ve'learned; cliff erent - ways to 
epmmuhicate .so people; can ■ under- 
stand. ; the. math problems," : said Jan 
Hodkiewicz, a senior majoring in ap- 
pliedihathematics who has worked as 
a; tutor in/the math department for 
rnpre.thaiV three, years. "This helps in 
colleague relations to get the point 
across and understand their point too." 

1 Student employees are able to expe- 
rience a : whole new circle of friends, 
while; being introduced to the work 
world arid /While Observing experi- 
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enced peopleat work, Resech said. . 

. "It's a : good learning experience," 
said Rod McRae, a senior majoring in 
hotel and restaurant management and 
lead student manager at the Memorial 
Student Center. I get to schedule, stu- 
dents to work, make appointments to 
talk- to, supervisors about problems, 
organize' the student manager's -fall, 
orientation,, interview student build- 
ing manager. applicants and/at times, 
give tours of the center." 

■ Linda Gpering, a senior majoring in 
industrial . technology, has worked at 
ITS Graphics for four years. "Working 
with graphic; design people has helped 
me a lot because it brings two different 
jobs together," Goering said. "Graphic 
designers need to understand the tech- 
nical side, of printing and graphic 
management needs to understand how 
strongly graphic designers feel about 
their work.": 

.Without /the student work force, 
operations and services on Stout's 
campus would be severely reduced, 
Resech said. Stout employs, approxi- 
mately 1,000 permanent staff and, 



during the. academic • year, approxi- 
mately 1>700 students. - ' ..■; ;■■ 

. "We rely: very heavily on ^students," 
said Bob Johnson, director : of the 
Memorial Student Center. "Astuident 
designed the; Heritage; Room -and all: 
the furniture: was selected by a student. 
I The Pawn rempdelirig;: was designed; 
by: "-'a student; and: on evenings/and. 
weekends the briildmg is pretty lnuch 
run by studehtsv Compared itp; other 
-epllBge campus student .centers,' we; 
have.fewer full-time staff." ; - ;' 

; r :"Our computer lab : wouldn't be; 
-openinthe evenings if it weren'tTor the; 
students';help," said Vicki Price, secre^ 
tary for the math department. /"Some of; 
our /math tutors 'supervise .the. pom- 
puter, room. They, answer questions 
about computers and;math.";. , ■ .; 
v/lWitfronly.two f ull-time. employees ' 
at ITS; Graphics, /cdordina tor Margy- 
Ingrain: said,.withoUt student help the , 
department wouldn't he able to. pro-. 
duc'eV all. the work instructors needed 
for classes. "Ireally thinkit'simportant 
to give/students vwork : experience/": 
Ingram said. "IT1 many times involve 
the students with clients (instfuctprs) 
when working on a project,; to give" 
them experience working with, 
people." ."'■: ,; ■ : ..'■'. / . . \: : ' V: : - ! ,; '" : '-.' : ■: ' 

"We are developing them for a ca- 
reer," said AnnThies, director of Resi- 
dent Dining Services, "When wehire a 
student manager, wewantthem to gain 
management skills, learn How to make : 
decisions, know, what \ equipment to 
use and learnhpwto look at the market, 
to; see what is. needed,: because .the . 
market changes. We want, students to 
leave, the university with an outgoing : 
personality"/ /:;'-:; : :■_■ - : : v:- r ' V-/' 

/ Front July 1, 1988 to June : 30,l989, 
student employees earned $2.6 million 
by working in 125 different areas and 
departments on the Stout campus. 
. :"As the cost of education goes up 
and financial aid program funding 
levels stay the same, student employ- 
ment may help to fill the void," Resech 
said. -- "'■'."•-' : -'-''.'''.. 
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Stout assists 

a Bolivian garment 

cooperative 



It isn't often that people from 
vastly different cultures get the 
opportunity, to work together 
toward a common goal. 
?l; rBut'thanks oto ■■ the. combined 
"efforts ■■' of ^-u:; Stout, altimna, a 
Catholic vpriest, 1/500 Quechua 
Indians, and three apparel, tex- 
■ tiles : and^design faculty mem- 
:bers,"|i ,uhique-: economic and 
; ;educatiohahcpartner^ship has 
been established 'between Stout 
and a group of skilled Bolivian 
knitters and Weavers. / 
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Fotrama, a "cooperative comprising 
about 1,500 Quechua Indians' in the 
Andes Mountains oi Bolivia; Has been 
produeinghand knit sweaters, shaw ic 
scarves, mittens and other garments 
for more*tha n 20years, but wi th !ii ailed 
marl eting su '• ev But not with the 
help of Stout, the codperativ< hopes to 
expand its distribution efforts to in 
elude major markets in United States 
and Europe. The.- Indians, mostly 
woma i, j s ake the garments 01 it of fiber 
sheared t'-om the alpaca, a. South 
American hiammal related to the 
llama. - 

Geraid Ziegerigeist, an /imeriean 
Catholic Marykfioll rhissionary in Bo- 
livia, formed the cooperative in the 
1960s in an attempt to improve ih. 
standard of living for poor Indian 
women living in small villages near 
Cochabamba, Bolivia, Stout officials 
first heard of Fotrama from Patricia 
Collotor. Walsh, a i98G graduate of the 
man ige and Tanul," thc.aox progiam 
who learned or the < odperat.iy '- while" 
working in Bolivia as a Catholic lay 
iuis-ui«ary Con Li > tswevnvioe which 
led to a visj! by Zie ;ei gei ,t 1 • stout in 
Jui^ 1988, : ■■■.\--:',y PdA : ■" : Vf eL- A- : f.: 

At Ziegengeisfs. urging, Annette 
Fraser, .apparel design/manufacturing ; 
program" director, visited Bolivia v im 
March with apparel, textiles and de- 
sign faculty members Rita Mahan and _ : 
Renee lynch. ' ' ";, L'A'LLl LV'': 

"The cooperative is very well-run," 
said Fraser, who also. serves as director 
of the Fotrama project. "It is primitive 
inrespectto what we would find in this 
country, but it is a complete operation ," 

Fraser said the completeness of the 
operation. is evidenced, by the control. 
Fotrama has over all aspects of produc- 
tion, including the shearing and proc- 
essing of the" alpaca, transportation, ■.• 
and marketing. The actual production 
is carried out by women in or near their 
homes in 13' rural villages near. Coeh- 
abamba, more than 12,000 feet above 
sealevel. : : > 

"I think we are really committed to 
helping these people, even on a per- 
sonal level," Fraser said. ^ 

As an example of this commitment, 
Fraser said she and Mahan will work 
together to design the fall 1990 line of 
garments. A previous alpaca ensemble 






"The COOPERATIVE 

>. is very well-run. -".-' . / 

it is primitive in respect to what 

we would find in this country, 

but it is a complete operation." 

: -Fraser ■"' 



design bv Fraser and Mahan was ex- 
hibited in October at a major juried 
-competition at Atlanta. Up to this; 
point, Stout has provided Fotrama 
with quality control and sizing assis- 
tance. When completed, Fraser said a 
marketing study will provide the coop- 
erative with recommendations on how 
and where to market its products. 
" The quality" of- the garments is 
unique <.\uc to the warm, soft fibers of 
the alpaca, Fraser said, The alpaca 
produces 15 natural shades oi color 
that Fotrama uses to make mostly tra- 
ditional designs, but sdmejiontempo- 
i ary fashioneolprs and designs are also 
produced. Fotrama owns about 2,000 
of the animals. 

Stout students have been involved 
in the project through Ma ban's knit 
design classes and through the Niche/ 
Stout's student-managed retail labora- 
tory store, where Futrama garments 
have been available for sale since 
November '1938." 

Of about 120 sweaters, shawls and 
scarves that arrived at the Niche in 
Olid-November 1988, by Chiislmas; 
almost 80 had been sold, said Lynch, 
who serves as adviser of Niche opera- " 
tions. She is expecting a fall 1^89 ship- 
ment oi about 140 pieces. 

Mahan praised Fotrama in its at- 
tempt to raise the standard of living tor 
the people in the cooperative; Though 
the women seemed happy and content 
with their lives, she described their 
living conditions as "quite rural and 
very primitive''' with few of the mod- 
ern conveniences associated with 20th 
century life. Mahan said the Stout- 



Eotrama connection can be beneficial 

for every on i.-. 

"Thereis a 1< >t of polentialior growtl i . 
in this project," she said. "It helps to 
give students an understanding that 
"iipt everybody lives like they do. They 
will h?i>/e the opportunity fo help im- 
prove the quality of life in a Third 
World country." _ 

- In assisting Fotrama in design and, 
sizing, Lynch said the most important. 
step was to develop an understanding 
of the cooperative and the garments it 
produces.^ 

"We had to find out who our cua- : 
corner was; who would buyan alpaca 
sweater," Lynehsaid. "The pricing' was 
flic biggest thing for us because wc had 
to develop a whole new price struc- 
ture.'' - _ _ • ; : " 

In revamping the price structure, 
Lynch said students had to phase out 
the existing- system that -resulted in. 
higher costs tor larger-size garments. 
The costs for these garments were 
higher because knitters \Vere_ paid 
based on the size of die garments they 
produced, she^explained. 

"An American consumer would 
never think ohpayingra higher price for 
akargersize," Lynch said.'T'f they want 
to export, they must conform to the 
American and European markets." 

Lynch said current rnarketprices are 
about S180-$2()0 for an alpaca sweater. 
The Niche, however is able to offer its : 
-Fotrama sweaters at between $57-$65 
because it is a non-profit store with", 
relatively low operating costs. 

Lynch said students- have also as : - 
sisted by designing and writing abro- 
drureaboul Fotrama, a hang tag for the 
garments, and a logo. : 

The project recently received a 
$7,000 Faculty Research Initiative 
grant from Stout. Fraser hopes to even- 
tually obtain a larger grant from an 
external source.- 

"We are /looking -at this as a case 
study.'' Fraser s ud, fire larger grant 
would allow" funding "for a center for 
inietnalionai < raftSmanship on cam 
pus:" : L'';L ; - ; ;:V : ^y : 'r-L^p//Ly...f-/''y- LV -y>/-yj 

A portion Of the FF.I grant will be 
used fo fund a graduate assistahtship 
and to produce two videotapes on the 
marketing and design of the garments, 
Fraser said. •' - - 
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Industrial arts vs. college pivp. 

This was once the choice high school 
- * boys_ were forced to make. 
Rai ely did the twain meet as few 
college-bound youth took* 
woodworking or metal shop, 
and even fewer trade-oriented 
students studied advanced cal- 
culus os English literature 

\s society became more technically 
advanced, however, it was obvious to 
educators that young people were not 
prepared to compete in a technological 
world. T'ae result has been the change 
from industrial arts, or industrial edu- 
cation in technology education, 

'What's -happening in technology 
education is indicative of what's hap- 
pening in all our society — technology 
is going right liu ougfa the roof," saidM. 
lames Benson, former dean of the 
School of Industry and Technology at 
Stout and the new president of Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute in Minnea- 
pplisi^y J' K^Ti'V'^^y;': : ,A"i' ■'..>;.';': ; h . ••■'".•■:';: 
This tipWard spiral of technology is 
part of the 1980s ''communication 
revolution," Benseh explained. Stout's 
technology education program meets 
this revolution head on by preparing 
itsstudentsto teach the skills necessary 



for young people to cope with the 
demands ot ah ever-changing world. 

A 19t>0s study at Stun I served as the 
basis for modern technology education 
progtams throughout the country. 
Father than simply teaching students 
how to construct buildings and other 
yi,j sical objects as was done in the old 
industn: 1 Hsj" ogi a ms, Bensen said 
the study paved the way for students to 
"solve problems using technology for a 
purpose." 

Bensen said Stout was a natural 
choice to develop the technology edu- 
cation concept. 'We had two things 
gong for is — a good reputation and 
we also had the numbei s," Bensen said, 
explaining that when he became pro- 
gram directoi of industrial education 
in 197C I the'school had more than 1,000 
industrial education majors. "It could 
impact a lot of the country if it worked 
here. This school has always been rec- 
ognized as a leader in industrial educa- 
tion." : ; : „;- : - ; ;: h.-i/ 

The technology education curricu- 
lum still includes the traditional indus- 
trial arts trades associated with woods 
and metals, but, with a much larger 
focus. As 'With industrial arts, the con- 
struction and manufacturingprocesses 
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still-form the core ol the curriculum/ 
but student are al sc ■ requii ed to ui tdef- 
stand sophist icated computer, robot- 
ics, communication and transportation 
systems.. that play an increasingly;sig- 
nificant role in the industrial world. ■ 

11^. *b m<y is b inging students 
back to h igh school programs that only 
a few short years ago were experienc- 
ing sharply dei_!inms> en pllments; 
Girls, who once shied away from the 
traditional woods and metals focus of 
the programs, are now sighing up in 
ever-increasing numbers, particularly 
in the cdmmunicatibns classes: 

Benson said the reason for this is-; 
because technology education reflects 
real w otJd activity <iw+ is imp< irtarvl foi 
all students to i mderstand whether or 
not college is in their post-high school 
plans. „ -.'.;■ '::■■-. ,.--'■_"■;■■".:_': ■ Tyy ; /. ■--;■. .;-./-;:'.;.;-;';'.; 
"People axe saying, "Yen l<how:; 
something — hot all kids are going fc 
college/" Bensen explained. "But even- 
kids going to college need- this because 
we live in a technological society" 

Learning about the real world Is the 
purpose of technology education^ said 
Fred Poplin ma techiu >lpgy ednc rtion 
teacher at Westfield (Wis.) High 
School, which is generally considered 
as having one of the most innovative 
programsin the -.rate Hesaid technol 
ogy education teaches students to ana- 
lyze problems with an open mind and 
to search for innovative solutions to 
problems. Posthurna agreed with 
Bensen that the creative nature of te< li- 
nology edticatioh is attracting mose 
than just "shop" students to the pro- 
gram. 

"The innovative programs are" not - 
only drawing the traditional students, 
but also the eohege-boundkids going 
• Ho enm < J s m ,_, md other dvr»TCi'' 
progiamb," said Posthurna, .1 19 7 4 
graduate of Stout's indusl rial arts pro- 
grain.- "Thisis because the wide variety 
of cou rse o fieri tig's n o t only offers w ork 
for their hands, but also for their . 
minds." V ;;";"- ■..,';''■■:'- f/^y/.":;;;; 
Bensen describes the chief role; of 
technology education as providing ■■ a: 
sound technological base of knowl-y 
edge for students. He said currently 
most of society is "technologically illit- . 
erate." ■•'■;■•.; - ■'■'■ y": ;. -"L;'~ 

"We. are. all users and consumers of 



"People are saying, 
"you know something — 
not all kids' are going to college.' 
but even kids going to college ';;- 

need this because we live 

in a technological society." 

- Bensen 



technology" Benson said. "We make 
decisions about it everydayybut we : 
don't understand it." ~ _ ' 

Bensen is convinced that flexible 
attitudes toward changing technology 
is required -for the United States to 
compete economically mi a world 
level. His philosophy is that techiiol- 
ogyedncaiion feeds to e understanding 
requiredto adapt to new develop- 
ments and concepts. 

Giving students a broad-based view : 
of technology is the_goal of the Stout 
technology education program, ■-ukl 
Leonard Sterry technology education 
-program director-in the School of In- 
dustry and Technology He explained 
for today's students robe successful jn 
the business world they must under- 
stand every step of the technological 
process irom the initial planning stages 
to final completion. However, the 
original trade emphasis of industrial" 
.ivts is not forgotten. 

''People automatically come to the' 
conclusion that we 310 longer work in a 
laboratory or wrlh materials;" Sterry 
said. "This is not true. There is still an 
active hands-on experience for stu- 
dents, but with a difforont tocus." 

iStoxrl hasnbtbeehshyin offering its 
resources to public schools wanting to 
develop technology education pro 
grams, _ ".•."-■ 

-The Rice Lake School Liquet was 
designated as a pilot school for the 
technology education- concept in 1982 
by the Wisconsin Department of Phblk 
Instruction, Robert Fisher, Rice Lake : 
vocational education coprdm nor, said 
district administrators realized a- 
change was necessary in the early 
1980s be< :ai i 31 of deCh 1 u n g enrollments 



and limited course offerings that pro- 
vided little or no practical ypcatiohal 
training. _ - : 

Fisher, a 1967 Stout industrial arts 
graduate, said Bensen, Sterry and 
Robert Hendricks helped Rice Lake;; 
develop a program that replaced the 
traditional small shop classes of elec : 
tronies, woodworking, metal and elec- 
tric! tv with larger classes in three pri- 
mary areas, communications, power 
and energy, and materials and proc- ; 
esses. Theresulf has been r .i technology ' 
education program that has attracted' 
hundreds of educators from thelJnited 
States to Rice Lake to study the dis- 
trict's innovative curriculum. 

The "assistance Stout lent to Pice 
Lake in developing its technology ; 
education, program is not uncommon. 

"We cj yso very hard to StaydntpUch 
and provide leaders hip, atthe state and 
national 1< vels> Sterry said, explain-? 
ing that Stout can provide assistance in 
eo nsii Iti tig, curri culum dev e lopment, 
facilities implementation or other ah : 
eas, : y 

Stout's role m helping nih-\ institu- 
tions isoft n a 'Two-way street/' Post 
hmna said, Westfielcks program has 
prpfifed from Stout's resources in 
learning about new developments hi 
the field, he said, but public schools 
v\ ifh strong technology e< hication pro- 
grams also provide valuable informa- 
tion to Stout 

"Schools lilce Westfield are the real 
proving grounds,;" Pdsthuma ex- 
plained, "It is a place where Stout can 
study and learn about ' daat happens in 
the real world." 

Along with (earning .-.bout the uses 
of technology, Posthurna said students 
must 1 thdefstand the impact of its use. 
Behsfeh agreed sayingjthat people "dm 
use tech 1 mlc >gy ha \ e a responsibi lit \ to 
i tse If wisely to benefit, nol hai fn, soci 
.ety.'; ; yyw'- v ' ; ;;'y' '" y,wLyy-/y - ;y'p 

"We are at the point now wherepwe 
can alow up the world, Screw up the 
rain fores,'. 1 1 Brazil and destroy the 
ozone layer,"' Bensen said; "We are 
going to have to make informed deci- 
sioi is. As citizens we have to be contrib- 
uting members of society." 

-"We must learn to control technol- 
3g3 ao it doe-. Hot control us," Post- 
hurna maintained. 
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W®m«sak names! essisi 

Jan George Wom- 
ack has been ap- 
pointed assistant 
chancellor for 
administrative 
services at Stout. 
Womack was 
vice president of 
administrative 
Womack services at Okla- 

homa State University's College of 
Osteopathic Medicine. 

In announcing her appointment, 
Sorensen noted that Womack 
brings to the job a strong back- 
ground in both management and 
higher education. "She thoroughly 
understands the philosophy of 
higher education and has the talent 
and energy to help move the uni- 
versity forward," he said. 

In her new position, Womack 
oversees budget and financial serv- 
ices, personnel and payroll, plan- 
ning and information manage- 
ment, protective services, and the 
physical plant operation. 

Womack holds a juris doctor 
degree in law from Oklahoma City 
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University and a doctor of philoso- 
phy degree in higher education' 
administration from the University 
of Oklahoma. She also holds a 
master's degree and bachelor's 
degree from Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. She is a member of the 
Oklahoma Bar Association. 

Womack had held her position at 
Oklahoma State since 1986. Prior to 
that, she was assistant to the pro- 
vost for academic affairs at the 
University of Oklahoma's Health 
Sciences Center, where she also 
served as director of computing 
services and director of student 
services. She has held the position 
of 'director of the Center for Dis- 
placed Homemakers at Moore- 
Norman Area Vocational Technical 
School and director of Area Agency 
on Aging for the Central Oklahoma 
Economic Development District. 

Womack also has been active in 
numerous professional and civic 
activities. 

She and her husband Joe Wom- 
ack have two children. 



Pr@m©fi©aiSj. tenure an 

Promotions in rank, tenure desig- 
nation and emeritus status for 
Stout faculty and staff members 
were announced by Chancellor 
Charles W. Sorensen, following 
action by the UW System Board of 
Regents. 

Promoted from associate profes- 
sor to professor are Sue Stephen- 
son, Student Services; John Wil- 
liams, human development, family 
living and community educational 
services; Zenon Smolarek, indus- 
trial management; Mark Larchez, 
physics; Dennis Mikkelson, Bruce 
Johnston and John Neuenfeldt, 
mathematics; Charles Wimmer, art 
and design; and Bruce Pamperin, 
social science. 

Promoted from assistant profes- 
sor to associate professor are James 
Buergermeister, habitational re- 
sources; Annette Fraser, apparel, 
textiles and design; Janette Hare, 
human development, family living 
and community educational serv- 
ices; John Vranak, graphic commu- 
nications; Robert Meier and Wil- 
liam O'Neill, English; Loretta Th- 
ielman, mathematics; Mary 
Orfield, chemistry; and Steven 
Terry, physical education and ath- 
letics. 

Promoted from instructor to as- 
sistant professor are Sharon Giri- 
oux, habitational resources; Dennis 



d emeriti esumoMsiced 

Olson, Library Learning Center; 
and Rita Slinden, physical educa- 
tion and athletics. 

Pamperin also received tenure. 
In addition, tenure was granted to 
Jonas Amoapim and Donald Olson, 
energy and transportation; Joseph 
Maglio, business; and Robert 
Meyer, materials and processes. 

William Amthor, graphic com- 
munications; Warren Bowlus, 
physical education and athletics; 
Darrell Coffey and Walter Pruitt, 
vocational rehabilitation; and Wil- 
lis Valett, industrial management, 
were named professor emeritus by 
the regents. 

Dorothy Jensen, apparel, textiles 
and design, was named assistant 
professor emeritus and Marvin 
Larson, English, was named in- 
structor emeritus. 

Wesley Sommers was named 
assistant chancellor and professor 
emeritus; and Raymond Szyman- 
ski, Research Promotion Services, 
was named professor and research 
coordinator emeritus. 

Harold Newton, art and design, 
and Ervin H. Schlick, music, were 
named senior lecturer emeritus, 
and Marie Bolstad, music, was 
named lecturer emeritus. 

Emeritus status is an honorary 
designation by the regents for re- 
tired faculty and staff members. 



©pening activities pro 

Cultural diversity was the theme 
for a week of activities marking the 
opening of Stout's fall semester. 

Staff and student orientation 
activities centered on topics related 
to Design for Diversity, the univer- 
sity's program to attract and retain 
additional minority staff and stu- 
dents. 

The week was highlighted with 
addresses to staff members by 
James B. Boyer, a professor of cur- 
riculum and American ethnic stud- 
ies at Kansas State University, and 
The Rev. Kenneth B. Smith Sr., 
president and associate professor 
of ministry at The Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. Boyer's talk was 
titled "Multicultural Education in 
Institutions of Higher Education," 
and Smith's talk was titled "Multic- 
ultural Ethics in Higher Educa- 
tion." 

Boyer has been involved with 
the Wisconsin Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, working with edu- 
cational administrators, teachers, 
parents and students. Boyer is a 
former director of Kansas State's 
Institute on Cultural Understand- 
ings. His recent books include 
"Curriculum and Instruction After 
Desegregation" and "Curriculum 
Desegregation in Public Schools: 
An Action Manual." He has also 
written more than 20 articles in- 
cluding "Curriculum Diversity for 
the Urban Economically Disadvan- 
taged." 

Smith is an ordained minister 



mote diversify 

with the United Church of Christ 
and has served as a senior minister' 
in Chicago where, in cooperation 
with the Illinois Department of 
Children and Family Services, he 
developed a program for children 
with special needs. Among his 
many awards he holds a Presiden- 
tial Citation from Chicago State 
University and an Educational 
Award from Operation PUSH. He 
is listed in Who's Who in America, 
Who's Who in Religion, Who's 
Who in Black America and The 
Ebony Success Library. 

Design .for Diversity was also 
one of several major goals dis- 
cussed by Chancellor Charles W. 
Sorensen during his opening ad- 
dress to staff. 

Approximately 1,600 new fresh- 
men and transfer students and 
about 60 faculty members were 
involved in a half-day new student 
academic orientation program. 

Organizers of the academic ori- 
entation program said it is part of a 
national movement to help stu- 
dents make the transition to uni- 
versity life less stressful and more 
successful. The program was de- 
signed so the students have one of 
their first contacts on campus with 
faculty members, although not 
necessarily instructors for the 
courses in which they are enrolled. 
During the sessions, students were 
acquainted with the importance of 
racial, gender and political diver- 
sity at colleges and universities. 



Hopkitas-Ilesf honored 
for disability awcareness 



Mary Hopkins-Best, a professor of 
education at Stout, has received the 
university's Disability Awareness 
Award. The award is "for aware- 
ness and sensitivity to the needs of 
students with disabilities at Stout." 

Purpose of the award is to recog- 
nize a faculty or staff member who 
has shown sensitivity to the unique 
needs of students with disabilities 
in their classroom, according to 
Ann Yurcisin, director of Services 
for Students with Disabilities. Stu- 
dents with disabilities nominate 
the teachers, and the final decision 
is made by a committee. 

Hopkins-Best has been at Stout 
since 1977. She is the undergradu- 
ate program director of vocational 
rehabilitation and special educa- 
tion. She has taught numerous 
classes in special education and 
vocational rehabilitation, has writ- 



ten a number of articles related to 
special needs students, and is co- 
author of "Reaching The Hidden 
Majority: A Leader's Guide to Ca- 
reer Preparation for Disabled 
Women and Girls." 

"Although Hopkins-Best has 
much expertise in the field of dis- 
abilities and . special education, 
nominations for the Accessibility 
Award also cited her for her con- 
cern of all the students in her class- 
room," Yurcisin said. 

The award is made possible 
through the support and assistance 
of the Stout University Foundation 
and is administered through the 
Office of Services for Students with 
Disabilities. 

Currently, there are 350 students 
with disabilities, who are enrolled 
in all majors, attending Stout. 
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UW-Stout will assist Turkey in eco- 
nomic development through a 
$447,500 grant from the Turkish 
government. 

Titled "Non-Formal Vocational 
Training .Project," Stout will work 
through a joint contract involving 
General Electric Company's GE 
Government Services Unit. 

The project is part of the Turkish 
government's overall develop- 
ment plans to improve skills and 
productivity of their workforce, 
according to the project's principal 
negotiator, Howard Lee, co-direc- 
tor of Stout's Center for Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education. 

Lee said the Turkish government 
is placing particular emphasis on 
manufacturing and export ori- 
ented industries. Efforts are being 
made to increase and improve the 
supply of well-trained labor for the 



Turkish manufacturing industries 
and to improve employment pros- 
pects for out-of-school youth and 
unemployed adults. 

Work will involve instructor 
training, needs assessment, cur- 
riculum design, instructional mate- 
rial development, skills testing and 
certification, and entrepreneurship 
development. 

Dick Gebhart, chairman of 
Stout's industrial and marketing 
education department, will serve 
as director of the 18-month project. 
Lou Moegenberg, a professor of 
graphic communications; Bob 
Spihti, a professor of energy and 
transportation; and Gordon Jones, 
director of academic computing, 
will be working with senior staff 
members, both in Turkey and on 
the Stout campus, as part of the 
process. 



New sfaggBSencpes for Benseit, Isif@rf, Siefoeld 



Two leading educators and innova- 
tors in the School of Industry and 
Technology resigned from Stout to 
pursue new opportunities. 

Dean M. James Bensen left Stout 
to become president of Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute in Minneapolis, 
and John Entorf resigned as associ- 
ate dean to become dean of the 
College of Technology at Boise 
State University, Boise, Idaho. 

In 23 years at Stout, Bensen 
played a key role in bringing the 
School of Industry and Technology 
to national and world prominence. 
As dean, Bensen established re- 
search and service centers to work 
with a range of clients, and he de- 
veloped an increasingly close rela- 
tionship with business and indus- 
try, through cooperative education, 
internships and field experience. 
He played a key role in establishing 
the Stout Technology Park and the 
university's small business incuba- 
tor. 

Bensen came to Stout as a profes- 
sor of industrial education in 1966 
and served as director of industrial 
education from 1970- 1976. In 1976, 
he became associate dean of the 
School of Industry and Technology 
and was named dean in 1980. 

Bensen began his new job Sept. 1 
and is Dunwoody's fifth president. 
Dunwoody is a 75-year-old private 
two-year technical institute with 
industrial and technical programs 
in 15 disciplines. It is considered a 
national leader in industrial and 
technical education. 

Entorf will be responsible for 
guiding the development of a new 
college of technology at Boise State. 
In his new position Entorf will 
draw on 22 years of experience at 



Stout where he played an impor- 
tant role in establishing ties be- 
tween education and industry in 
Wisconsin. 

As founder and director of the 
Center for Innovation and Devel- 
opment, Entorf supervised a facil- 
ity that delivered various univer- 
sity services to dozens of private 
enterprises since its establishment 
in 1980. He played a key role in 
developing the university's Busi- 
ness and Industrial Professorship 
program, which attracts top busi- 
ness executives to Stout. 

Entorf also established the Stout 
Economic and Technical Assistance 
Center, the Stout Economic Devel- 
opment Committee, and under his 
leadership, Stout successfully com- 
pleted a major project at Case IH in 
Wausau, helping the firm retool its 
plant into a modern, heavy equip- 
ment manufacturing facility. 

Entorf wrote the program state- 
ment for Stout's applied technol- 
ogy major and for a proposed engi- 
neering degree. He was also instru- 
mental in establishing the bachelor 
of science degree in construction. 

Bruce Siebold, an associate dean 
and former director of the Stout 
Economic and Technical Assistance 
Center, was named interim dean of 
the School of Industry and Technol- 
ogy in July. 

Siebold has been on the Stout 
staff since 1974. He has taught 
courses in advertising, retail mer- 
chandise and management, adver- 
tising campaigns, business man- 
agement, industrial operations, 
business policies, and marketing 
for non-profit organizations. He 
has also served as chairman of the 
department of business. 
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Muraski 



Stout has had three university 
chancellors in the last 27 years, but 
only one basketball coach. In John 
Muraski, a 33-year-old Wisconsin 
native, the university now has its 
second. 

In August, Muraski was named 
to succeed veteran Blue Devil 
Coach Dwain Mintz. Mintz's years 
of service were a 
tribute to the stabil- 
ity of the basketball 
program. 

In this fast-food 
society, sports fans 
want fast fixes. 
That's Muraski's 
view of the chal- 
lenge he faces at 
Stout. Win immedi- 
ately or be gone. 
Fortunately for 
Muraski, the Stout 
athletic environ- 
ment is not that 
harsh. Be competi- 
tive or be gone 
would be more to 
the point. 

Nevertheless, 
the challenge fac- 
ing Muraski is immense. With the 
retirement of Mintz, Muraski suc- 
ceeds one of the most successful 
college coaches in the country. 

If you judge Muraski's record 
only by his wins and losses, it re- 
veals only a small part of a lifetime 
built around basketball. His career 
began with his Antigo High School 
basketball team that fought its way 
to the state championships with 
Muraski as team captain. After a 
playing career at Ripon College, he 
apprenticed under some great 
coaches, including UW-Green 
Bay's Dave Buss and DePauI's Ron 
Meyer. "I've had to work for every- 
thing I've gotten," he said in re- 
viewing his experiences. "Buss 
made me tough. Coach Meyer 
helped me understand this busi- 
ness and the politics of basketball. 



"YOU MIGHT CALL HIM 
AN OVERNIGHT SUCCESS. 

I wouldn't. 

He SACRIFICES 

to achieve his goals. 

he hung in there, 
he is a perfect match 

for Stout." 

-Dave Buss 



Buss, at times, had me in tears. He 
ran me ragged, but he made me 
learn. All for $1,000 a year." 

Muraski had been head basket- 
ball coach at North Dakota's Valley 
City State since 1987, and before 
that, head coach at St. Thomas 
University in Miami, Fla., a NCAA 
Division II team. His overall record 
at those schools 
was 71-71. He went 
to St. Thomas fol- 
lowing assistant 
jobs at the Univer- 
sity of Evansville 
(Indiana), and UW- 
Green Bay, and the 
head basketball 
post at Three Lakes 
High School in 
Wisconsin. 

Now head 
basketball coach at 
St. Olaf, Buss de- 
scribes Muraski as 
"a great choice for 
Stout, He is pre- 
pared. He has paid 
his dues. He is en- 
thusiastic and ag- 
gressive — a real 
battler and a tireless recruiter who 
knows how to coach. He replaces 
someone (Mintz) who I respect. 

"You might call him an over- 
night success. I wouldn't. He sacri- 
fices to achieve his goals. He hung 
in there. He is a perfect match for 
Stout." 

Muraski describes himself as air 
intense and emotional person, but 
under control. 

"I push kids and myself beyond 
what we are capable of doing." 

His program, he said, is based on 
physical fitness, discipline and a 
winning attitude. 

He insists his basketball players 
will "go to class and earn good 
grades. They must do it on the bas- 
ketball court and they must do it in 
the classroom." 
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Annette Caruso- 
Howatt has been 
named chair/di- 
rector of physical 
education and 
athletics at Stout. 
Caruso-Howatt 
was director of 
athletics at the 
Caruso-Howatt College of St. 
Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 

"She is going to build bridges 
between the department of physi- 
cal education and athletics, and the 
rest of the university," said Gerane 
Dougherty dean of the School of 
Liberal Studies, where the depart- 
ment is housed. 

Caruso-Howatt holds a doctor- 
ate degree in higher education 
administration with a minor em- 
phasis in physical education from 
The Pennsylvania State University. 
She also has a master's degree in 
physical education with a special- 
ity in psychology of sport from the 
University of Maryland, and a 
bachelor's degree from Ithaca Col- 
lege, with a major in physical edu- 
cation and a minor emphasis in 
psychology of sport. 

In her new position, Caruso- 
Howatt will have administrative 
responsibility for the university's 
undergraduate instructional pro- 
gram in health and physical educa- 
tion; NAIA and NCAA Division III 
athletic program, which includes 



athletics 

nine men's and seven women's 
sports; and intramural and recrea- 
tional programs. 

At St. Scholastica, she was re- 
sponsible for intercollegiate sports, 
physical education, the intramural 
program and the Reif Recreation 
Center. 

She has also served as a physical 
education instructor and assistant 
to the athletic director at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri-Rolla, where 
she helped develop that institu- 
tion's women's athletics program. 
In addition, she was director of the 
Student Activity Center, instructor 
of physical education, and 
women's field hockey and basket- 
ball coach at Centre College, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

She recently completed terms of 
president and vice president of the 
Midwestern Women's Collegiate 
Conference, Minnesota. She was 
also chairperson of the NCAA 
Division III Northern Collegiate 
Hockey Association's Ethics Com- 
mittee and president of the Mis- 
souri Association for Intercolle- 
giate Athletics for Women. 

Dougherty said that Caruso- 
Howatt has "varied experience in 
both men's and women's athletics. 
She has a breadth of view.and out- 
look that reaches beyond her own 
departments to other units of the 
institution." 



Budget approved fi@r S 

An operating budget for Stout to- 
taling $63 million was approved by 
the UW System Board of Regents. 

The budget covers the current 
fiscal year which began July 1 and 
ends June 30, 1990., Of the total 
operating budget, fewer than half 
of the funds come from state tax 
dollars. The balance is funded by 
fees, gifts and grants. 

This year's budget contains 
$39.8 million in salaries and fringe 
benefits for the university's 992 
permanent employees and gradu- 
ate assistants. However, the 
budget, as approved by the Re- 
gents, excludes anticipated pay 
plan increases for 1989-90. 

Other items in the budget in- 
clude $10.9 million for supplies and 
services, $2.3 million for equip- 
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ment, and $9.7 million for campus- 
based financial aid and debt serv- 
ice. 

A $291,000 special allocation has 
been budgeted for the fourth year 
of a 10-year program approved by 
the legislature to. assist with the 
costs of upgrading aging laborato- 
ries. In addition, the budget in- 
cludes a $57,000 allocation to fund 
general access computer laborato- 
ries 

A full-time undergraduate Wis- 
consin student at Stout will pay 
$3,920 for tuition/fees, room and 
board during the 1989-90 academic 
year, an overall increase of 6.3 per- 
cent from last year. Tuition was 
increased by 6.9 percent and fees, 
room and board increased approxi- 
mately 6 percent. 



Minority enrollment asp 

Enrollment for newundergraduate 
minority students at Stout is up 
again significantly this year. 

According to figures compiled 
during the first two weeks of 
school, there was a 26 percent in- 
crease in new undergraduate mi- 
nority students, or approximately 
three times the goal set for the year 
under the university's Design for 
Diversity plan. Overall minority 
enrollment increased 8 percent, 
from 258 to 279. 

"Enrollment gains can be attrib- 
uted to a variety of recruitment and 
retention activities involving many 



people, including a partnership 
program with the Milwaukee 
schools, the university's precolle- 
giate programming during the 
summer, and increased contact by 
Ethnic Services staff members with 
school counselors and community 
service agencies," said Richard 
Anderson, chairman of the univer- 
sity's Design for Diversity Steering 
Committee, the group charged with 
expanding the ethnic mix on cam- 
pus. He added that internships and 
co-op programs have also helped 
increase retention rates. 
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Zel) 



Stout's winningest basketball 
coach, a Canadian Football League 
veteran, an outstanding linebacker, 
and a champion wrestler were in- 
ducted into the university's Ath- 
letic Hall of Fame at ceremonies 
Saturday, October 14. 

The inductees are Dwain Mintz, 
who retired in July after 27 years as 
head basketball coach; Gary 



indisssts l®yr 

Inskeep, a 1969 graduate and for- 
mer Canadian Football League 
player; Roger Zell, an all-confer- 
ence linebacker who graduated in 
1970; and Leon Stephenson, who 
received a bachelor's degree in 
1962 and a master's degree in 1966, 
while lettering four years in wres- 
tling. 

Mintz was one of the most suc- 
cessful junior college coaches in the 
country when he joined the staff at 
Stout in 1962. As head coach, he had 
guided a Bethany Junior College 
squad in Mankato, Minn., to a 166- 
81 record, six consecutive confer- 
ence titles and the national tourna- 
ment three times in 10 years. 

At Stout, Mintz took over a pro- 
gram that had not produced a win- 
ner since the early 1940s. His first 
team compiled a 5-15 record. Three 
years later, his fast-breaking Blue 
Devils won the 1965-66 conference 
championship with an overall 20-3 
record. His college record is 551- 
361. At Stout, he is 385-280. Last 
year, the National Association of 
Basketball Coaches honored him 
for his 500th win. 

Inskeep was drafted by the New 



York Giants following his senior 
year, when he was selected to the 
all-conference team at both offen- 
sive and defensive tackle. He was 
the last man cut by the Giants in 
1970, but not before he had a chance 
to play in the Bishop Charity foot- 
ball game against the Green Bay 
Packers. Picked up by the Toronto 
Argonauts, he finished his career in 
1974 with the Hamilton Tiger Cats. 
Inskeep played with the Tiger Cats 
when they won the Grey Cup in 
1973. He now runs a successful 
auto parts business in Barrie, On- 
tario. 

Zell distinguished himself at 
Stout both as a football player and 
as a student. He lettered four years 
in football, and was both co-captain 
and most valuable player in his 
junior and senior years. He was 
selected to the all-conference team 
in his senior year. He received the 
university's "Outstanding Fresh- 
man Athlete Award;" was named 
to "Who's Who Among Students in 
American Colleges and Universi- 
ties;" received the university's 
Medallion Award; and was named 
to the 1969 edition of "Outstanding 



College Athletes of America." 
Twice during his career, he had four 
interceptions in a game, tying a 
Wisconsin State University Confer- 
ence record. Zell owns his own 
construction company in Wausau, 

Stephenson .came to Stout from 
Sevastopol High School, Sturgeon 
Bay. He later coached wrestling at 
Green Bay Preble. While a Blue 
Devil from 1958-62, he lettered each 
year. He won the Wisconsin Invita- 
tional Tournament three times and 
finished either first or second for 
four years in state university con- 
ference competition. He was team 
captain and most valuable wrestler 
in each of his four years. He re- 
ceived the university's Medallion 
award as a student. While working 
on his master's degree at UW- 
Stout, Stephenson served as an 
assistant wrestling coach. He cur- 
rently teaches technical education 
in the Green Bay Public School 
System. 

Will Vallet, a member of the in- 
dustrial management department 
who has retired, has been selected 
to receive the university's Distin- 
guished Athletic Service Award. 
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The University of Wisconsin-Stout will cele- 
brate its centennial/ beginning in the spring of 
1W(.) on through the summer of 1 9^ I . As part 
of the celebration, the university invites you 
to send short articles for possible use in cen- 
tennial publications and displays. 

Take some time right now, and in the space 



provided tell us your favorite story 
about: ' 

• ii' friend el- roommate 

• i? fa 'co lite instructor 

• a favorite class or activity' 

- •- a special event or incident ~, 

• the campus and community ~ 



Dear Editor: 
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Use other side if needed. 



". ,'\ •'. '.IE 






; ;>;^>s^' 



I graduated in 19 with a degree in 



Signature (indicates permission to publish this account) 

£>< Clip this form and mail to: University Editor 

Office of University Relations 
University of Wisconsin-Stout 
Menomonie, WI 54751 



The University Archives 



The University Archives is a part of the Area Research Center which is located 
in Stout's Library Learning Center. The purpose is to collect, preserve and 

i encourage use of historical materials relating to UW-Stout. 

I Alumni can help by donating materials to the University Archives. Personal 
letters written and received while at school, photos, diaries, student activity 
programs, class notes and work, reminiscences and memorabilia can find a safe 
and useful home in the archives. Here they will be organized, described and 
preserved for future generations of students and alumni to learn from and enjoy. 

Mail your materials to: University Archives 

University of Wisconsin-Stout 
Menomonie, WI 54751 
715/232-2300 
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